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Since the very beginnings of the codification of humanitarian principles more 
than 50 years ago, torture has been a central feature of the global human rights 
regime. The norm prohibiting torture has been strengthened in the past two 
decades, with the adoption of the Convention Against Torture. Alongside the 
legal standard-setting, ‘there has emerged a growing moral awareness among 
world public opinion of human rights issues and concerns, reflected in the 
existence of NGOs like Amnesty International.’’ Uncontroversial and 
undisputed, the fight against torture has been a human rights issue par excellence 
and as such, has mobilised most resources and claimed a string of successes.” 

Although the universal condemnation of torture within the human rights 
regime has represented a springboard for remarkable action, the focus on action 
has concealed the means whereby the conceptual consensus on torture has been 
achieved. Given that the same practices (same from the victims’ point of view) 
are called ‘torture’ in certain settings and not in others, reveals the existence of 
a complex naming process, which has been neither neutral nor self-evident. As 
my analysis of these three books demonstrates, the current definition of torture 
incorporates silences and inequities that generate one type of questions and 
undertakings at the expense of others. 

With the exception of one article — which will be considered in due course — 
all contributions are action-oriented. Assuming the unproblematic definition of 
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torture, the authors inquire into the ways in which the phenomenon could be 
‘dealt with’. The principal questions addressed in the books are thus the 
following: How can we understand the occurrence of torture? What can be done 
to prevent it? How can we help the survivors to cope with the social, physical 
and psychological outcomes of torture? For the sake of clarity I propose to group 
the contributions thematically according to the question they are addressing. 

In Voices from S-21: Terror and History in Pol Pot’s Secret Prison, David 
Chandler immerses himself in what Craig Etcheson called ‘a largely unexplored 
collection of primary sources from hell’ with the aim of revealing the mechanism 
behind the Khmer Rouge terror. The author’s beautifully written and carefully 
researched account thoughtfully guides the reader through the history of Pol 
Pot’s infamous interrogation and torture facility, provoking both indignation and 
a somehow comforting incomprehension. Avoiding gratuitous graphical 
descriptions, the book opens with the discovery of the facility by two Vietnamese 
photojournalists who had accompanied invading Vietnamese troops in January 
1979, Intrigued by the smell of decomposing bodies, the two journalists entered 
a spacious, dilapidated compound, surrounded by a fence topped with barbed 
wire, which turned out to be ‘one of the most secret and horrifying institutions 
in Pol Pot’s Cambodia’,’ a facility code-named S-21 where 14,000 people were 
incarcerated, tortured, and killed in less than four years of the Khmer reign. A 
voluminous archive, hastily abandoned in nearby houses, allowed the piecing 
together of the site’s ghastly history, reconstructed in the remaining chapters of 
Chandler’s account. 

The author begins by introducing the inhabitants of the infamous institution: 
high-ranking personnel, guards and prisoners. Both strikingly normal and 
essentially indistinguishable from each other, the people of S-21 appear to be 
caught on one or the other side of the fence by an almost arbitrary twist of fate. 
The nightmarish atmosphere of radical insecurity created by a paranoid and 
unpredictable regime and sustained by a totalitarian ideology intensifies as the 
narrative continues. Thus Chapters 3 and 4 entitled ‘Choosing the Enemies’ and 
‘Framing the Questions’, respectively, depict the mechanism whereby 
‘counterrevolutionary enemies were continuously created, and purges... 
continuously needed to assure the safety of the Party Centre and to maintain the 
revolution’s purity and momentum.” Consecutive waves of purges eliminated 
first the bourgeoisie, followed by ‘the bourgeois tendencies in the party’,’ and 
inevitably, as the lower ranks of the Party were liquidated ‘suspicion fell on 
increasingly senior figures’,’ including senior cadres, generals, military police 
personnel, diplomats and intellectuals. 

S-21’s mission being ‘to validate the Party Centre’s worst suspicions’,’ the 
prisoners who found themselves in S-21 were guilty because they were accused 
and not accused because they were guilty. Whenever the accused failed to confess 
or ‘where the information about important matters was confused’,® torture was 
applied. In the penultimate chapter of Voices from S-21, Chandler specifically 
addresses the issue of torture. The author examines the continuity that linked the 
practice of torture in medieval, pre-colonial, and colonial Cambodia with the 
atrocities perpetuated by Pol Pot’s regime. Torture in Democratic Kampuchea is 
also compared to other instances of totalitarian excesses, such as the Stalinist 
purges and Nazi concentration camps, as well as with Chinese and Vietnamese 
interrogation ‘models’. Framed within these precedents and continuities, torture 
at S-21 appears unavoidable and therefore somehow more bearable. Explaining 
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the existence and functioning of S-21, Chandler’s argument relies heavily on the 
intrinsic features of totalitarian regimes, thus (inadvertently) reifying the myth 
that some forms of government are structurally immune from torture. 

Chandler’s attempt to bring the horror of S-21 closer to home is courageous, 
albeit ultimately unsatisfying. Although there seems to have been a genuine 
undertaking in the second chapter to make the inhabitants of S-21 real and 
tangible to the reader, the temptation to dissociate ourselves from both the 
victims and the perpetrators is very high, and the structure of the account does 
little to weaken it. The distance separating the increasingly incomprehensible 
entity called S-21 and its inmates grows exponentially as the narrative unfolds. 
By the time the reader gets to the pictures dividing the third and fourth chapters, 
the separation has already taken place. Victims’ and perpetrators’ faces look at 
us from the pictures, faceless, meaningless, and inaccessible. Chandler’s attempt 
to explain the phenomenon of S-21 is ultimately defeated and the failure is 
almost palpable in his conclusion: 


Explanations for phenomena like S-21 are embedded in our capacity to 
order and obey each other, to bond with each other against strangers, to 
lose ourselves inside groups, to yearn for perfection and approval, and to 
vent our anger and confusion, especially when we are encouraged to do so 
by the people we respect, onto other, often helpless people. To find the 
source of evil that was enacted in S-21 on a daily basis, we need look no 
further than ourselves.’ 


The sad beauty of this passage lies in the realisation that the author could not 
bridge the gap between ‘us’ and ‘them’. The story of Cambodian genocide lends 
itself all too easily to separation. Everything about it is different, foreign: the evil 
dictator and the far-away exotic country, victims and perpetrators we cannot 
identify with, all wrapped up in an impermeable and incomprehensible veil of 
totalitarian ideology. Chandler’s account does not inspire self-reflection. Quite 
the opposite is true. It reaffirms the complacent image we have of ourselves and 
the societies in which we live. The fear of what we might find if we do, as 
Chandler suggests, ‘look no further than ourselves’, is reason enough to keep 
looking elsewhere. Implicit in Chandler’s conclusion is an assumption that 
torture happens because there is nothing to prevent it. In other words, all human 
beings are capable of torturing under certain circumstances (such as those 
existing in totalitarian or authoritarian regimes) and, since the human being 
cannot be changed, every effort must be invested into changing the environment 
in which he acts. 

In a superb collection of essays entitled An End to Torture, Bertil Dunér 
brings together distinguished scholars and human rights activists to study the 
phenomenon of torture from four different perspectives. Parts 1 (‘International 
Law’) and 4 (‘The Struggle against Torture’) explore strategies to prevent or 
reduce the occurrence of torture, Part 3 (‘Victims of Torture’) deals with 
treatment of survivors, whereas the contributions in Part 2 (‘Torture Crimes’) 
discuss the current definition of torture and its potential shortcomings 

Manfred Nowak outlines two schools of thought that have guided efforts to 
combat torture. One ‘regarded impunity as the major cause of torture and, 
therefore, favoured to combat it by means of domestic and international criminal 
law’, whereas the second school of thought focused on ‘purely non-judicial and 
non-accusatory systems of preventive visits to places of detention — that is, those 
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places in which most acts of torture and forced disappearance occur in 
practice’. 

The philosophy behind the first school of thought is that the criminal 
prosecution of perpetrators of torture will break ‘the cycle of impunity’ and 
thereby have a decisive preventive effect. This strategy resulted in the adoption 
of a vast array of legal instruments and a creation of a network of supervisory 
and enforcement bodies which Love Kellberg overviews in his comprehensive 
contribution.” On 10 December 1948, the UN General Assembly adopted the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights whose Article 5 (‘No one shall be 
subjected to torture or to cruel, inhuman or degrading treatment or punishment’) 
has become ‘the mode] for...international instruments that have articles on 
torture’.” The same wording, with the addition of a sentence covering medical 
and scientific experimentation, can be found in Article 7 of the Covenant on 
Civil and Political Rights (CCPR) of 1966. But the most influential, and arguably 
the only, definition of torture, which ‘set out...the standard of conduct that most 
international bodies monitoring a state’s behaviour consider to be the common 
ground as regards the standards states should uphold and abide by’® can be 
found in the 1987 Convention Against Torture and other Cruel, Inhuman or 
Degrading Treatment or Punishment (CAT). 

Both the UN Declaration and UN Convention Against Torture define torture 
along three axis: the nature of the act (‘an act by which severe pain or suffering, 
whether physical or mental, is intentionally inflicted...on a person’), the 
perpetrator of the act (‘by or at the instigation of a public official’), and the 
perpetrator’s aim (‘for such purposes as obtaining from him or a third person 
information or confession, punishing...or intimidating him’). In a similar 
survey of legal provisions regarding torture, Bent Sgrensen’’ also considers a 
series of ethical rules adopted by the World Medical Association, among which 
is the notorious Tokyo Declaration of 1975. 

More in line with the second school of thought, based on the philosophy of 
the International Committee of the Red Cross, Ann-Marie Bolin Pennegard calls 
for ‘innovative approaches...to complement the human rights mechanisms 
already in place’.’* The author argues that, in order to make the implementation 
of human rights more effective, ‘existing work practices should be supplemented 
with...approaches focusing on prevention and early action, including through 
observation and presence in the field, as well as technical assistance, where 
needed.’” Based on the vision .of the Swiss philanthropist and founder of the 
Swiss Committee Against Torture, Jean-Jacques Gautier, the Optional Protocol to 
the existing Convention Against Torture aims to ‘enhance protection for detained 
persons against torture and ill-treatment’™ through on-site visits, submission of 
confidential reports, dialogue and co-operation (including financial assistance) 
with the governments in the course of improving conditions in closed 
institutions. 

Approaching the issue of torture prevention from a slightly different angle, 
that is, focusing on actual or potential actors enforcing the legal instruments, 
rather than the latter themselves, the following two contributions examine the 
role of governments and non-governmental organisations respectively. Katarina 
Tomasevski” inquires into the place of freedom from torture in foreign policy. 
Exposing the contradictions between ‘facilitation of torture abroad [via foreign 
assistance] and condemnation of governments on whose territory torture takes 
place’,” the author proceeds by studying three cases in which these conflicts 
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within foreign policies have been particularly acute: Israel, Turkey, and Central 
America. Israel and Turkey represent only a small fraction of cases where human 
rights had to yield before other foreign policy objectives, while denials of human 
rights were justified in terms of the threat of terrorism. Torture in El Salvador, 
Guatemala, Honduras, Peru, and Colombia, to name just a few, illustrates ‘the 
dark side of US military assistance’,” consisting of providing military aid and 
training to regimes practising torture. TomaSevski places the responsibility for 
this deplorable situation on gaps in the law and argues for an adoption of legal 
prohibitions on ‘the export of torture equipment and technology’,” as well as a 
curbing of selfish national interests in pursuit of a greater good — ‘a formidable 
task’? indeed. 

Sceptical of governments’ willingness to engage in implementation of human 
rights abroad, Rita Maran explores the potential of non-governmental 
organisations in combating torture and its consequences.” Defined as ‘non-profit 
citizens’ voluntary entities organised locally, nationally or internationally, with 
activities determined by the collective will of members’, NGOs ‘serve to fill in 
societal gaps and failures with respect to disparate issues’.* NGOs’ mandates 
vary greatly, as the overview of organisations that work to combat torture 
demonstrates. Some NGOs — such as Amnesty International or Human Rights 
Watch, have broad mandates in which torture figures among other civil and 
political rights violations. Others, like the World Organisation Against Torture in 
Geneva focus specifically on torture, while some offer direct hands-on service to 
survivors (The Centre for Torture Victims in Sarajevo, The Rehabilitation and 
Research Centre for Torture Victims in Copenhagen, and The Centre for Victims 
of Torture in Minneapolis, to name just a few). The joint contribution entitled 
‘Treatment Centres in Torturing States’* examines in more detail the role of non- 
governmental organisations and centres of treatment for torture victims with 
particular reference to three cases: Honduras, South Africa and Turkey, where 
important work has been done in the area of rehabilitation activities.”” 

The above discussion regarding the role of rehabilitation centres brings into 
focus the survivors of torture themselves and thereby introduces the third theme 
of this review article around which the three contributions converge: 
consequences of torture and their treatment. The authoritative and 
comprehensive collection Torture and its Consequences: Current Treatment 
Approaches, summarises the current knowledge about traumatic stress for the 
benefit of health workers helping survivors of torture. The volume not only 
reviews the physical, biological and psychosocial effects of torture, it also deals 
with theoretical issues relating to diagnosis and classification of symptoms, and 
surveys a whole array of different approaches to treatment. 

The authors make a distinction between physical, psychological and social 
after-effects of torture. The most immediate and visible consequences of torture 
are the physical injuries resulting from blows, falanga,* suspension, strapping, 
electrical torture, insertion of foreign bodies in the connective tissue, torture of 
the teeth, sexual torture and so on. Grethe Skylv” reviews the physical sequels 
of torture point by point and advises appropriate treatment. Saporta and Van der 
Kolk,** on the other hand, overview the features which elicit a common psycho- 
biological trauma response and discuss the implications of recent findings on 
treatment. Psychological consequences of torture comprise a number of distinct 
symptoms, including depersonalisation, anxiety, mood and behavioural 
disturbance, perceptual and sleep disturbance, and —- especially as a result of 
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sexual torture — sexual dysfunction. An exhaustive review of literature by 
Somnier, Vesti, Kastrup and Genefke,*! and. an empirical study of political 
prisoners in Turkey by Paker, Paker and Yiiksel,” appropriately complement the 
summary of psychological and psycho-social effects of torture offered by Lone 
Jacobson and Edith Montgomery.” Last but not least, as Ron Baker™ points out, 
apart from psychological and physical consequences of torture discussed so far, 
a number of torture survivors are socially traumatised by having to leave their 
homes and become refugees, and further by the intense stress involved in 
obtaining refugee status in a foreign country. As an example, Bent Serenson® 
discusses the difficulties encountered by persons applying for asylum within the 
European Union. 

In the light of the considerations outlined above, rehabilitation treatment of 
the survivors requires a ‘multidisciplinary team with knowledge of torture 
victims and their reactions’.** Examining the principles and practice of treatment 
at the Copenhagen Rehabilitation and Research Centre for Torture Victims 
(RCT), Seren Bojholm and Peter Vesti outline a genuinely multi-disciplinary 
approach combining medical and surgical treatment, physiotherapy, nursing 
care, dental care, social counselling and legal advice. Habitually neglected, sexual 
torture produces specific outcomes which require additional and special 
measures, outlined by Inge Lunde and Jorgen Ortmann.” Psychotherapy often 
occupies a central place in the treatment of torture survivors, mainly because — 
as Enrique Bustos puts it: ‘the restoration of basic trust during psychotherapy 
enables the individual to develop a working alliance with the therapist, which in 
turn facilitates a...resolution of the past trauma and the restoration of personal 
dignity.”* In their contribution, Peter Vesti and Marianne Kastrup describe a 
treatment method called insight psychotherapy, which is used at the Research 
Centre for Torture Victims. Insight therapy aims to help the survivor ‘to 
understand the real purpose of the torturers in doing what they did to him/her 
and how s/he reacted psychologically to the life-threatening situation’. It 
consists of five phases, guiding the patient from the initial meeting, through the 
reconstruction of trauma, the emotive phase and reintegration of traumatic 
experience, to reconnection into society and thereby the end of therapy. Keane, 
Albano and Blake® present a detailed and informative survey of the current 
trends of the treatment of a set of symptoms known as post-traumatic stress 
disorder (PTSD). These include direct therapeutic exposure, desensitisation, 
implosive therapy and flooding, cognitive behavioural therapy, cognitive therapy, 
pharmacotherapy, skills training, family therapy, group therapy and stress 
inoculation training. 

The above discussion of the consequences of torture reveals the screaming 
silence of the current consensus on torture ~ that of the victim. By focusing on 
the sufferers of torture rather than its perpetrators, the medical approach 
subverts the conventional definition of torture based on the perpetrator, his act 
and his aim. In the Introduction to his edited collection, Basoglu Metin points 
out that the core psychological symptoms shared by sufferers of child abuse, 
domestic/marital violence, rape, kidnapping, ill-treatment of non-political 
detainees or prisoners, hostage-taking, terrorist acts and captivity during war, are 
‘remarkably similar, suggesting commonalities in the way the traumatic effects of 
these events are mediated in the central nervous system’.*' Since the 
consequences of certain acts are the same for the victims, independently of the 
perpetrator’s identity or aim, those acts deserve to be grouped under the same 
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heading of torture and therefore give its victims the same legal protection. 

By reserving the term ‘torture’ for a very specific and narrowly defined set of 
behaviours and actors, human rights discourse has positioned the experience of 
torture outside the fabric of democratic societies in which we live. Thus confined 
to the world ‘out there’, torture appears as something alien that happens to 
others, somewhere else. We need to distance ourselves from torture in order to 
bear seeing it. The conceptual move advocated above is threatening and 
justifiably so, because such a radical redefinition would bring torture back home, 
to our news-stands, to our bedrooms and to our children’s rooms. 

The following two news excerpts, describing what we still refuse to call 
‘torture’, illustrate what is at stake: 


After what seemed like hours of beatings, questions, and more beatings, he 
left the room once again, and then returned with a kitchen knife. Slowly, 
he cut her clothes as he repeated his angry request for co-operation. The 
knife was cold as it touched her skin, ran over her breasts, down her 
stomach, and then her thighs... She tried to sit up but couldn’t. Instead, 
she found herself floating somewhere high above, looking down at herself 
and this man as he took the knife and raped her.” 


He whipped her with belts and electrical cords. He made her pull her 
pants down to beat her... He tied her up when he raped her; he broke 
bones; he forced anal intercourse; he beat her mercilessly; he penetrated 
her vagina with objects, his rifle, or a long-necked wine decanter, or 
twelve-inch artificial rubber penises... He would threaten to cut her face 
with a knife if she didn’t act out the pornography, and he would use the 
knife again if she wasn’t showing pleasure... She was...locked in dark 
closets and in the basement for long periods of time. She tried to escape 
several times. He came after her armed with his rifle.* 


Undeniably, the above descriptions of violence contain all the elements 
commonly associated with torture, including terror, threats, beatings, 
dehumanisation and rape. The details of the two women’s experiences are 
startling for their unmistakable similarity to the ordeals suffered by so many 
victims of state-sponsored violence. The tactics are, inevitably, the same. The 
pain as well. And yet, officially, the two women had not been tortured. In some 
countries, they had not even been raped (given that the crimes were perpetrated 
by their husbands). 

By which process and for what reason has torture been constructed in a way 
that excludes women’s experience of torture? Lisa M. Kois* tackles this question 
by scrutinising the existing legal framework and exposing its failure to address 
the torture of women. Kois argues that despite the supposed gender-neutrality of 
traditional human rights discourse and law, concepts and understandings of 
human rights have developed in a gendered manner. She observes that: ‘Women’s 
experiences with violence, repression and abuse have been interpreted to exist 
outside the purview of international human rights protections.’* As I pointed out 
in the introduction, the definition of torture has been interpreted narrowly and 
as a result has led to ‘a profoundly gendered portrait’ of the torture victim as a 
male political prisoner. The main field of struggle aiming at the articulation of 
women’s experience of torture must therefore be conceptual. As Kois argues, the 
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definition of torture should be broadened in such a way as to include private acts 
of torture, ‘whether such acts are committed by paramilitary groups, armed 
opposition groups, or private individuals of domestic violence’.”” 

The existing understanding of torture as a ‘politically motivated violence 
against an individual by an official state actor™* is inadequate because it excludes 
forms of violence perpetrated by individuals in their private capacity, as well as 
acts of brutality which are not seen as being politically motivated. In other 
words, our current understanding of torture excludes acts of violence committed 
every day in our midst. Women and children are being tortured and killed here 
and now, no matter what we call it. Yet how we name it matters. 
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